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BULLETIN 

OF 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

January, 1911 NINTH YEAR Number 33 

FURNITURE EXHIBIT 

The exhibition of old furniture held in October and November met a 
need which the Museum and School authorities had for some time realized. 
The School has paid particular attention to its furniture classes and it is 
of first importance that the best authentic models obtainable, representing 
each order and period, shall be brought within the reach of the students for 
the purpose of training their eyes to what have been recognized at various 
times as the highest examples of art. The recent effort to exhibit the furni- 
ture in proper surroundings is only a beginning which however incomplete 
and tentative is a forerunner of better things. 

The Museum possessed a valuable collection of furniture which, begun 
at the time of the Centennial Celebration, had increased to such an extent 
that a new installation and classification had become imperative. The Fair- 
mount Park Commission, alive to the Museum's needs, in 1909 obtained an 
appropriation from Councils of funds necessary to the adequate fitting out 
of a portion of a basement for the proper display of the Model of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, the gift of John Baird, Esq., which commemorates one 
of the most important events in the history of the world, and which is now 
installed there in a dignified manner. This liberal action of the Commissioners 
enabled the Museum authorities to assign one of the largest halls in the 
building to the collection of antique furniture. The grouping of the various 
examples amid surroundings reproducing as nearly as possible their original 
environment was then undertaken, and the present arrangement is the result 
of a conscientious study by those in charge, in which they were ably assisted 
by Mr. Frank G. Spear, a teacher, and former student at the School. 

The exhibition opened on October 25th for a private view, when invitations 
were sent out in the names of the Trustees and the Associate Committee 
of Women to the friends and patrons of the Institution. The reception was 
well attended. Tea was served by the ladies, and the new installation was 
critically examined. The occasion was so successful in every respect that it 
is probable that Members' Day will be observed in some such way annually. 

It is hoped that the paucity of certain parts of the collection may prompt 
owners of well authenticated ancient or historic pieces of furniture to present 
or lend them to the Museum. The valuable use which they will be made to 
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serve should appeal to public-minded men and women. To many of the 
students, European collections are inaccessible and the very few good American 
collections are scarcely less so. It is therefore of highest importance, in a 
large manufacturing centre like Philadelphia, that the best models should be 
placed within the reach of its artists. It should not be forgotten that in the 
early days of the Nation, when objects de luxe were imported from Europe 
by the rich men of the young Colonies, and American cabinet makers first 
attempted to supply the demand for handsome furniture, Philadelphia played 
a leading part in turning out finely carved mahogany and walnut reproductions 
of the artistic styles then in use in Europe. The local cabinet makers used, it is 
said, a particularly fine variety of walnut tree which grew on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. It is therefore eminently fitting that such a collection of American, 
as well as of European, examples should be established in this city, and its citi- 
zens may well be expected to take pride in making such a series as fine and 
representative as it should be to adequately commemorate the importance of 
the first Capital of the Republic. 

The oldest group of furniture exhibited at present is from Spain and 
begins with the sixteenth century. The ceiling of the apartment is copied 
from the illustration of a Spanish house by an artist known to have made 
his studies in Spain from original dwellings. The walls are hung with old 
Spanish leather. In the olden time, the decoration on leather was applied on 
a silvered surface, a fact which today enables experts to detect the genuinely 
ancient leather from modern imitations. The present specimens used on the 
walls come from the Netherlands, so long a Spanish dependency, and consist 
of fifty-three pieces of leather decorated with gold scrolls and colored and 
embossed flowers and fruits on a green ground. There is very little Spanish 
leather in this country, a fact that adds to the value of this wall covering. 
In this room stands a fine canopied seat or bench of old walnut, carved 
in Hispano-Moresque style, with inlays or rude marquetry in the Spanish 
taste of the period. A superbly carved chest of the seventeenth century, the 
fine original locks of which are well preserved, is a gift of Mr. John T. Morris, 
and is one of the most highly prized objects of art in the collection. Indeed, 
it is easily the finest specimen of its order in this country. The carvings 
represent warlike scenes from the siege of Granada. Chairs covered with 
Cordova leather, old Spanish carvings and minor objects complete the furnish- 
ing of the alcove. 

Of the early seventeenth century, a room has been fitted out with English 
furniture of the oak period. The idea of the ceiling and the paneling of the 
walls has been copied from those seen in old English buildings, notably at 
Haddon Hall, and in this room are displayed some ancient carved oak "bahuts," 
chests and chairs of the period. 

Next in order is the English eighteenth century mahogany alcove, which 
contains the Queen Anne, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton and Adam 
styles of furniture. The mantelpiece is a genuine Adam production obtained 
in England ; and a superb so-called "Irish Chippendale" sideboard table, 
the gift of M. W. Collet and T. J. W. Donath, is one of the most striking 
objects in the series. 
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Since the opening of the exhibition a remarkable chest has been obtained 
by purchase, which stands on a finely carved Chippendale base of mahogany. 
The chest itself belongs to the group of European "Chinoiserie" oddities, 
so much in vogue toward the middle of the eighteenth century, when on 
the Continent and in England artist artisans vied with one another in repro- 
ducing or evolving anew Chinese designs and methods. At this time, as 
pointed out by Francis Lenygon/ 1 ) even English women sought to reproduce 
lacquer with paint and varnish, and the craze was as pronounced as that 
which a generation or two ago found expression in decalcomania or later in 
china painting. This author quotes Mrs. Pendarves (later Mrs. Delany), 
who refers to Lady Sunderland, daughter of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
as "very busy japaning," and says that "everybody is mad about japaning." 
The craze for "Chinoiseries," especially for imitating lacquer, was at its 
height in England under the first two Georges. After the middle of the 
eighteenth century the fashion gradually abated, although for some time it 
remained in vogue and as late as 1754 Edwards and Darley published a 
book of designs illustrative of their interpretation of Chinese ornament. A 
tall clock of English lacquered wood with brass mountings, the gift of 
John T. Morris, Esq., to the Pennsylvania Museum, is interesting as a specimen 
of this peculiar work. 

However this may be, the handsome chest in question is covered with 
tooled leather of brown flowery ground on which the presence of the tulip 
is suggestive of the Netherlands where the "Chinoiserie" craze seems to 
have started about the last half of the seventeenth century, thence spreading 
over western Europe. (2) Groups of Chinese figures in colors form the main 
decorative motive. The different groups of figures centre about a Chinese 
pavilion with a pagoda-like roof. Around the lid is a conventional or linear 
design which on the leather reproduces the "card cut" or "strap work" pattern 
as various authors describe the carved fretwork that, usually about 175070, 
accompanies Chinese Chippendale and other mahogany furniture of the same 
style. ^> 

This pattern on the chest is reproduced in the carving on the top and 
bottom of the legs of the mahogany stand, the central motive of which also 
represents a Chinese pavilion similar in general character to some of the 
central painted designs on the leather. Small brass nails form a finish on 
the edges of the chest. It is quite a unique specimen, and is remarkable in 
style and quality. 

Next to the English mahogany eighteenth century alcove has been placed 

(D "The Decoration and Furniture of English Mansions During the XVII. and 
XVIII. Centuries," pp, 156 and foil. 

(~> The Dutch conducted a brisk trade with Asia. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century they began to imitate the Chinese and Japanese lacquering, undoubtedly for 
commercial purposes. 

(3) At this time Chinese taste was predominant, and the design in question is used 
very commonly as may be seen in the illustrations of Chinese mahogany furniture repro- 
duced for instance by Percy Macquoit in his "History of English Furniture/' London, 
1906, p. 57. Also fig. 140, 133 and indeed many other pieces of the period, as well as 
in the fretwork of the charming table dated 1770, illustrated by Lenygon, loc. cit. fig. 71. 
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the American Colonial room, the mahogany claw and ball, cabriole-leg style 
of which is so closely allied to the Queen Anne and Georgian orders. This 
room is almost entirely furnished with inherited furniture loaned by Mr. 
Cornelius Stevenson. One of the most striking pieces is a fine pie-crust 
table, the tripod legs of which are elaborately carved ; a bookcase with claw 
and ball feet, and scroll and flame top, also is finely carved. 

Following this, a room is provided for American Empire style furniture, 
of which the principal feature is a fine, brass inlaid and mounted sideboard, 
the bequest of Miss Elizabeth Gratz. With it are two fine, brass inlaid knife- 
boxes. There is also a small brass-mounted lyre table loaned by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson. 

The gift or loan of old Empire chairs and such objects, which might fit 
in this room, is earnestly solicited. 

A French room furnished in Louis XV style is fitted out with paneled 
walls. A very tall looking-glass with top painted with cupids and cloud effects 
and framed in rococo style, a carved oak console, and some handsome, 
heavy brass-mounted furniture, with carved chairs, complete the room. It 
would be most desirable to have additions to this important series. 

The Louis XVI room has been fitted out with old gilt and white paneling 
and mirrors, which are the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall. 
A fine Buhl table and three chairs, the property of the Museum, complete 
the exhibit, the paucitv of which will appeal, it is hoped, to public-spirited 
friends. 
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